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A CALL TO SERVICE 

While the Saratoga Springs Conference is still fresh in our recollection, and before 
the feeling and enthusiasm engendered there hecome dimmed, may I venture to urge on 
all librarians the imperative call of the present day to our best, our most devoted, our 
highest service? 

The war has shown us two great lines of work, peculiarly our own, which can be done 
by no other agency so well as by libraries and librarians. These are our own library 
service at home in meeting the enormously increased need for popular education and 
Information, and our direct provision of books to the soldiers and sailors at home and 
overseas. 

Never before have libraries had laid upon them such a burden of duty as in the dis- 
semination of sound and informing knowledge regarding the war, its aims, its conduct, 
the relation of the citizen thereto, and the whole array of problems arising from an 
unusual condition of society. Next to the public press, the one agency which can best 
supply such information to all classes of the community is the public library. If the 
library was vital before the war, it is tenfold as vital now. Our cities, towns and vil- 
lages need the best in books and magazines, need the best effort of librarians as never 
before. The hour calls for definite, earnest, well thought out plans for the unifying 
and bettering of our daily service. And the times are not easy. Our libraries have 
already contributed to the military and civil branches of the Government numbers of 
their best folk. On us who "stay by the stuff" falls the increased burden. Our call is 
plain — no falling off in efficiency because of war; rather a higher devotion and a greater 
service! 

Further, and no less vital, is our library war service; the provision of books In an 
effective (because organized) manner to our troops and our sailors. The American 
Library Association with splendid enthusiasm promised its aid to the Government at 
the Louisville Conference, hardly realizing, perhaps, the magnitude of its task. Last 
summer the Committee on War Service, through various agencies, planned a great cam- 
paign for money and for books. Largely through the efforts of librarians in every part 
of our land an imposing sum was gathered in the fall. The Librarian of Congress 
become general director of the library war service. Library buildings were erected 
in the great camps, innumerable stations were set up in every "Y" hut and house, on 
the ships, in smaller camps. Slowly and with great difficulty in the midst of a nation- 
wide dislocation of energy, a splendid service has been developed by the hard and long 
labor of our devoted colleagues at headquarters and in the iield. The dispatch of books 
to Europe and their supply to the troops has been well begun. The attempt has proven 
the value of books in army life. It is no longer an experiment, but an assured success. 

On us now rests the burden of carrying onward this work so admirably begun. 
There will be need of money, much money. Prepare now to bring every effort to bear in 
your home towns to raise your share, yes, and more than your share. Let your people 
know what the Association is doing, get the papers to print accounts of the library war 
service. Inform yourself by visits and by letter. If our members actually KNOW 
what is being done, here and in France, the money will raise itself. 

There is need of personal service. Offer yourself, and like a soldier, obey orders. 
If you are called, for whatever work, that is your special call to duty. If you are not 
called at once, remember that the home service needs your every thought and action. 
The library war service must be a selected service, a choosing of men and women for 
special needs because of individual qualification. In war time men obey and do not 
growl. The work to be done is vast. It will require every one of us who can work in 
It, sooner or later. It will hearten every officer of the Association, every camp and 
hospital librarian, to know that the volunteer list is embarrassingly large. 

These words, my fellow librarians, are not preaching. Someone must voice the 
needs of the hour, and you have called me to lead the Association for a year in the time 
of our country's peril and mightiest effort. Therefore, I write this call to service, 
confident both in your response and in your welcome of the message. 

William Waenee Bishop, 

Jtily. 1918. President, American Library Association. 



